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of this number 160,000 to 180?000 were concentrated in Bulgaria. The Ottoman effectives facing the Grand Duke Michael were probably between 70,000 and 100,000. The Russian army, although numerically not inferior to the Turkish, was handicapped in many respects. The conscription reform of 1874 had not yet been completed, and there was a shortage of reserve officers and trained cadres. The technical equipment of the Russian troops left much to be desired, the bulk of the infantry being armed with old-fashioned rifles and the artillery with antiquated field pieces, while up-to-date weapons were used by the majority of the Turkish units. Russian medical and supply services were as inefficient and inadequate as they had been during previous wars with Turkey; their failure was scandalous and became the source of attacks on the government and army leaders. The difficulty of the campaign was aggravated by the inadequacy of the railways and highways and by the length of the lines of communication, which increased as the Russian troops pushed forward. Not less grievous was the lack of competent leadership and unity of command. Neither Nicholas nor Michael had any aptitude for the art of warfare, and both were devoid of the ability to rise above petty quarrels and trivial interests of the guards' mess room and court circles. Few of their generals, excepting perhaps Totleben, measured up to the responsibilities thrust upon them, although some of them, especially Skobelev, have gone down in history as intrepid and dashing heroes. Moreover, the continuous presence of the tsar at the European front, from June to December, destroyed the unity of command, in spite of his studious adherence to the fiction that military leadership rested solely with his brother. In actual fact, however, important strategic decisions were referred to imperial headquarters. The confusion on what is called today the "upper levels" was worse confounded by the fact that various commands were held by the tsarevich, Prince Charles of Rumania, and a plethora of Russian grand dukes. These royal personages and their retinues of civil and military dignitaries, greedy for sinecures, promotions, and decorations, engaged among themselves in private wars of intrigue which had little to do with the liberation of the "Slavic brethren7' or with the national struggle. It was fortunate for Russia that an even greater state of disorder prevailed in the Turkish army.
The early course of the campaign wouJd seem to have justified the most sanguine expectations of'the Rtissian high command. On